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You don't have to sacrifice skill teaching in order to emphasize 
moderate-to-vigorous physical activity in your class. 


he "method wars" (teaching method A versus teaching method B) has a 


long and mixed history in educational research (Brophy & Good, 1986). 


One year, physical educators are trained that method A is a better way to 


teach game skills compared to method B, only to discover the next year 
that little-known method C is really best. It is certainly healthy, but confusing, for 
the profession to explore the merits of various teaching methodologies. Michael 
Metzler (2005), in histext Instructional M odelsfor Physical Education, summarizes this 
phenomenon simply, "...there can beno one best way to teach physical education" 
(p. 14). We agree with Metzler and do not contend that the approach outlined in 
thisarticleisthe "best way." Wesubmit the high -activity ski I Is progression (HASP) to 
readers to enhance their teaching repertoire and believe that it isa positive method 
by which to balance student engagement and ever-increasing class sizes. 

Academic achievement, ormotorskill acquisition in thefield of physical education, 
has been the most frequent variable under study when exploring student engage- 
ment. However, Sallisand McKenzie's 1991 landmark article, "Physical Education's 
Rolein Public Health," mademany health expertsquestion thisview. In theirarticle, 
Sallisand McKenzie provided a strong rationalefor physical educators to consider 
using thei r field as an avenuefor the promotion of physical activity, and specifically 
moderate-to-vigorous physical activity (MVPA). Although target heart-rate values 
representing MVPA in adolescents are not consistently reported in the research 
literature, many exercise physiologists consider heart rate responses from 130 to 
140 beats per minute to represent an MVPA threshold for adolescents (Fairclough & 
Stratton, 2005; Fairclough & Stratton, 2006). Sallisand McKenzie (1991) stated that 
physical education in schoolsistheonly public institution currently responsible for 
promoting physical activity for all children and believed that physical education is 
an investment in society's economic and health care future. 

Wallhead & Buckworth (2004) agreed and reported that participation in physical 
education is an effective method by which physical activity levels are positively af- 
fected in youths. Their literature review of physical education theory and research 
revealed that enjoyment of physical activity often results from successful mastery 
experiences, which lead to increased self-perceived skill competence and enjoyment. 
Several studies reviewed by Wallhead and Buckworth (2004) revealed thatthereisa 
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The high-activity skills progression uses small-group activities 
to increase MVPA. 


strong positive relationship between perceived competence 
and participation in physical activity. 

Healthy People2010 pointsto theemphasison theaccumu- 
lation of MVPA during physical education (U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 2000). The Healthy People 
2010 document includesmany health objectives that target 
physical activity behavior in adolescents, including one 
that aims for students to engage in MVPA during at least 50 
percent of physical education class time. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the premise that physical education should 
play a vital role in the promotion of public health (Sal I is & 
McKenzie, 1991). 

Several national agencies and organizations (e.g., Ameri- 
can Heart Association, AAHPERD, American Col lege of Sports 
Medicine, American Academy of Pediatrics) have made rec- 
ommendationsfor appropriate amounts of physical activity 
for school-age youths in recent years. However, a recent 
literature review by Strong et al. (2005) recommends that 
school-age youths should participate, on most days of the 
week, in 60 minutes of various MVPA-producing activities 
that are both developmentally appropriate and enjoyable. 
The recommended 60 minutesof daily MVPA can be achieved 
in a cumulative fashion, and school physical education 
is one viable method of promoting the accumulation of 
physical activity. 

The present chal I enge is that many physical educatorsfeel 
they risk losing time dedicated to game-skill acquisition if 
they choose to emphasizeMVPA. But, what if physical educa- 
tors could have their cake and eat it too? What if ski I Is could 
be developed while at the same time providing an intense, 
developmentally appropriate lesson that is also enjoyable? 

The High-Activity Skills Progression 

The high-activity skills progression (HASP) is a game-skills 
teaching strategy that utilizes small-group instruction, pro- 
gressive learning experiences, and efficient transitions to 
i ncrease opportu n i ti es for M V PA. Th e H ASP structu re al I ows 


teachersto presenttheseintenseactivitiesto larger cl asses in 
a developmental manner, with limited transition time. First 
tested as part of the Sport, Play, and Active Recreation for Kids 
(SPARK) curriculum (Rosen gard & McKenzie, 2001), HASPwas 
designed as an aid for upper-elementary nonspecialists and 
physical education specialists in teaching sport-related skills 
wh ile keeping students actively engaged. A major advantage 
of the HASP format isthat it isgeneralizabletomultiplegames 
and sports. Individual, partner, and small-group activities 
provide students with game-skill and strategy practice in a 
structured and safe setting. 

The activities presented in HASP place an emphasis on 
process (e.g., proper throwing form) versus product outcomes 
(e.g., throwing five times). For example, a HASP lesson fo- 
cusing on "Ultimate" game play would engage students in 
multiplepartneractivitiesin which they would demonstrate 
their throwing and catching form. The useof HASP provides 
teachers with built-in opportunities forteacher and student 
skill demonstration, practiceopportunities, teacher feedback, 
and efficient transitions between activities. A uniquefeature 
of HASP isthat each activity leads into the next, decreasing 
downtime during transitions. 

Specific HASP activities are described below. Many of the 
activities are not new to experienced physical educators. 
What may benew is the structure, progression of activities, 
and transition s between activitiesto increaseM VPA. Regard- 
less of the physical educator's preference for teaching game 
ski I Is and strategies (e.g., traditional ortactical), theorderof 
individual, partner, and small-group activities can be adjusted 
to suit one'steaching style. Theactivitiesbelowareexamples 
and are presented in a sample progression. 

Individual Practice 

Shadow Practice. Students mirror the teacher and practice 
propel ling and receiving without the implement. This initial 
phase is typically presented in a large group with students 
in a scattered formation. During thistime, teachers look for 
proper grip of the imaginary object (e.g., tennis racquet) or 
proper footwork (e.g., basketball). 

Partner Activities 

Partner Practice with Implement. Teachers can teach and rein- 
force technique as students practice together. Teachers can 
choose between scattered formations or a more structured 
set-up such as lines. Students immediately start playing 
catch or striking the object back and forth. As the partners 
are propel ling the object back and forth, theteacher moves 
to a small group— perhaps to one corner of the activity area 
or one side of the structured set-up— and gives a single skill 
cue (e.g., point throwing shoulder to partner). After giving 
a group a skill to work on, the teacher can walk over to 
other groups and give the same instruction. This teaching 
approach allows 90 percent of the class to be active while 
presenting information to a smaller group. The teacher 
continues to supervise the perimeter of the play space until 
he or she has given students one or two critical elements 
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related to the lesson's objectives. As some students progress 
more quickly than others, skill challenges can be added to 
keep them on task. 

TimeChallenge. Duringthetimechallengetheteacherasks 
the students, "How many catches can you make in 20 sec- 
onds?" "During the next 20 seconds, can you improve upon 
your first score?" "How many of you improved your score?" 

Catch Challenge. After two catches (or traps) of theobject, 
studentsmovetheir body to a lower position. Partners move 
closer and closer to the ground after each successful catch 
(or trap). When students are seated or lying on the ground, 
teachers can end the activity and direct students to make 
their way back up. 

P a rtn er Step- backChallengaFor safety, th i s act i vi ty req u i res 
amorestructured setup, in which all studentsare throwing in 
thesamedirection. Studentsfaceoneanother approximately 
10 feet apart. After every two successful catches (or traps), 
one student takes one step back. If the object is not caught 
or trapped, the designated student takes one step forward. 

Give-and-Go, Thisactivity will help students to find open 
space. Creating space simply means moving away from the 
person with the object, then making a quick 45-degree cut 
back toward theperson with theobject to receivea pass. The 
partner without the object moves to open space and then 
cuts at a 45-degree angle to receive the object. Switch roles 
after each toss or kick. Students can create the 45-degree 
angle by facing his or her partner, pointing one hand at the 
partner and the other hand at a 90-degree angle and then 
running between thearms. 

Give-and-Go with a Fake. Receiver makes a one-step fake 
before making the 45-degree cut. Practice the fake during 
shadow practice with the entire class before moving to the 
give-and-go with afake. Haveall thestudentsplanttheirright 
foot at a 45-degree angle to the right, push off that rightfoot, 
and cut 45 degrees to the left to receive the object. Students 
do this in slow motion at first, eventually speeding up. 

Small-Group Activities 

The authors define small groups as three to five students. In 
our experience three is best, but adjustments can be made 
depending on class size, available equipment, and activity 
area. The authors recommend setting up a grid (figure 1), 
outlined by cones or gym tape, forthefollowing activities. 
Each small block of the grid represents the space in which 
a group practices. The size of the blocks of the grid is deter- 
mined by the ski 1 1 being practiced and thesizeof theactivity 
area avai lable. The authors suggest a 20- by 20-foot space for 
each small group of students. 

Two-on-One Keep Away. In how many games do we see 
students standing still, calling for the ball, and wondering 
why they never receive the ball? Many students have never 
been taught how to move to an open space without the 
object. Inside the grid, one student has the object, another 
student isthedefender in themiddleand thethird student 
is about 15 to 20 feet away. In thisactivity, the student pro- 
pelling theobject isstationary, and the defender guards the 


Figure 1. Grid Set-up for Small-Group Activities 


20' x 20' 





person with theobject. The defender tries to knock the pass 
down or deflect the kick. Once theobject ispropelled to the 
receiver, the middledefender must guard the new player with 
the object. The defender must be at least three feet away. 
Thrown passesmust go around thedefender and notoverthe 
defender's head. Th is wi 1 1 force the receiver to cut 45 degrees 
to get open . Rotate defenders every 30 seconds. 

Three-Catch 45-Degree Cuts. In groups of three, two students 
wo rk cooperati vel y i n si de th ei r gri d to compl ete passes/ ki cks 
while on the run. Thethird student acts as a defender. 

Three-Catch Games. Askthesmall groupstoform agroupof 
six with oneobject, whileonestudent puts the other object 
away. Now there are two teams of three in each block of the 
grid area. Theobject of the game is for students to complete 
three consecutive passes to three different membersof their 
team. Students scoreone point for three consecutive catches; 
theobject isplaced down for the other team to begin. If the 
throw or kick is incomplete in any way, possession moves 
to the other team. Here, a concept called the "principle of 
threes" may be implemented. The principle of threes means 
the majority of game rules involve the number three. The 
principle of threes might require, for example, three passes to 
score; defenderto stand threefeet away from thrower or kicker; 
three different individuals to catch theobject; and if teachers 
find they need to speed the game up, they can require the 
object to be thrown or kicked in three "alligators” counted 
by thedefender. 

Endline Game. This game resembles Ultimate. Theobject 
of the game is to move the object in a particular direction 
to ward s th e " goal . " An y i n com p I ete exchan ge chan ges d i rec- 
tion. A goal is scored upon receiving the pass beyond the 
endline. The principle of threes is in effect. After a score, the 
other team puts the object into play at their goal line and 
moves toward the opponent's goal . 

When teachers use the HASP activities consistently, stu- 
dents become fami I iar with its structure, therefore reducing 
transition time. It has been the authors' experience that 
students enjoy the repetition and feel safe and secure in 
repeating what they know. Two sample lessons outlining 
the HASP activities appear in table 1. Readers may notice 
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Table 1. Sample Basketball Lesson Plans Using HASP 


Instant activities and activities dedicated to health-related physical fitness were omitted from these lesson plan examples 


LESSON 1 

Lesson Outcomes 

• Demonstrate a chest pass. 

• Execute a fake chest pass. 

• Move to an open area without the ball. 

Before Class Set-up 

• Set up grid area for every 6 students, about the size of 
one-fourth of a basketball court. 

Skill Practice (3 min.) 

• Teacher demonstrates a chest pass. 

• Students shadow-practice chest pass without a ball. 

• Teacher demonstrates faking a chest pass. 

• Students shadow-practice faking a pass both to the 
left and right. 

Skill Drill (6 min.) 

• Teacher uses a partner strategy and students perform 
chest passes with one ball. 

• HASP set-up— separate class into two lines facing 
each other. One student at a cone passes to a partner 
whose back isto thewall. 

• Students includefaking a pass either left or right. 

• Challenges: 

o How many passes can you catch in 20 seconds? 
o Can you improve your score? 
o Every two catches the outside student moves a step 
back 

o Every two catches you and your partner move to a 
lower position 

• After a few minutes of chest passes, move to bounce 
chest passes and repeat the challenge. 

Transition 

• Partners find two other partners to form a group of 
six and use two basketballs. 

Game: Keep Away (6 min.) 

• Students group in threes. Assign two groups of three 
to each grid. 

• Teacher/ student demonstration 

• Use HASP set-up grid (figure 1) 

• On the teacher's signal, the two outside students pass 
the basketball to each other without the middle per- 
son intercepting or knocking the ball down. 

• The student stays in the middle until the teacher 
blows the whistle to rotate (every 30-45 sec.). 


•All passes must be around the defender and not over 
the defender's head. 

• Defender must only guard the thrower and be three 
feet back. 

• Thrower can pivot but cannot move. 

• Receiver practices making sharp cuts to get open. 

Skill Drill: 

• Students return to original partner and retrieve one 
ball. 

• Teachers ask a group of students to demonstrate this 
drill. 

• Partner with the ball is ready to pass to a moving 
target. 

• Students practice how to move without theball. Best 
practice isto run on a 45-degree angle. 

• To demonstrate a 45-degree angle, have the student 
without the ball point an arm toward the passer, then 
point the other arm at a 90-degree angle, and finally 
run between the two arms. 

• Passer passes to partner on the run. 

• Switch roles and continue to pass to the moving 
target. As the students move closer, they have to run 
apart before making the 45-degree cut. 

Game: Keep Away (6 min.) 

• See above 

LESSON 2 

Lesson Outcomes: 

• Apply chest and bounce pass ski I Is in a game situa- 
tion. 

• Demonstrate how to get open without the ball. 

Before Class Set-up: 

• Set up grid area for every 6 students about the size of 
one-fourth of a basketball court. 

Game: 3-Catch Game (12 min.) 

• Teacher/ student demonstration 

• Use HASP set-up grid (figure 1). Two teams of three. 

• The object of the game is to complete three passes to 
your own team. 

•Team scores one point for each three consecutive 
passes completed. 

• After 3 consecutive passes, theball is placed on the 
ground and the opponent takes possession. 

• If the pass is incomplete, the ball goes to the 
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how activities efficiently progress from one to another and 
utilize small-sided games. These two components of the HASP 
assist in decreasing downtimeand increasing opportunities 
for MV PA. 


other team. 

• Principle of 3s is in effect: 
o M ust defend 3 feet away 

o 3 catches by 3 different people to score a point 
o Must release ball by the count of 3 alligators 
counted by student defending the ball 

Skill Practice: 3-Person Pass (3 min.) 

• Students remain in groups of 3 and working in 
same grid. 

•Two groups will share a grid. 

• Each group of 3 works on passing and making 45- 
degree cuts to get open . 

• Demonstrate a fake pass and then a fake while 
making a cut. 

• Pass and move when you do not havetheball. 

• Work on fake passes and fake moves. 

Game: 3-Pass Endline (15 min.) 

• Use teams from the 3-catch game. 

• Teacher leads a game demonstration. 

• Game is played with two teams on half of a full 
court. Two grids are joined. Divide each court with 
cones down the middle lengthwise. 

• The object of the game is to score a point by pass- 
ingtheball to a teammate across the end line. 

• Ball may only be advanced by chest or bounce 
passing. Person with ball may not dribble or walk, 
they may only pivot, then pass. 

• Players without the ball move to open areas. 

• Game starts with an inbounds pass. 

• A goal is scored when the ball is successfully passed 
to a player beyond the endline. 

• If the pass is incomplete or dropped, the ball is 
inbounded from the closest sideline. 

• If traveling occurs, the other team gets the ball. Use 
an inbounds pass from closest sideline. 

• After a goal, the ball is put into play at the endline 
by an in bounds pass. 

• Principle of 3s in effect 

o 3 passes to 3 teammates are needed to score, 
o Defender on the ball must be 3 feet back and can- 
not hit the ball out of the passer's hands, 
o Defender on the ball can count to 3 alligators to 
force a pass. 

o There is a turnover if the ball is not passed in 3 
alligators. 


Getting Started 

The authors highly recommend that practitioners consider 
integrating HASP techniques into their individual school 
settings to promote MVPA. Starting anything new can be 
difficult, of course, and it might be best to start slowly. In 
theauthors' experience, teachers were more successful when 
they first tried implementing one or two of the activities 
listed above into their regular units. As they gained confi- 
dence with the activities, they grouped HASP activities in a 
progressive manner throughout their lessons. The authors 
suggest using the HASP set-up asa ski 1 1 -demon strati on and 
practice-time activity leading to strategy development and 
culminating in game-1 ike situations. 

Summary 

Overall, what makes HASP unique is its generalizability 
to a variety of sports and activities, the high activity level 
maintained during skill instruction, its developmental I y 
appropriate sequence of activities, and its ability to keep 
students motivated during skill acquisition. The current 
health and physical education research literature supports 
the implementation of physical activities via school-based 
physical education (Gutin, Yin, Humphries, & Barbeau, 2005; 
Strong et al ., 2005; Wallhead & Buckworth, 2004). Specific 
techniques to promoteMVPA in physical education include 
teaching approaches like HASP. 
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Th e le ssons le arn e d from th e just e va l uat i on syst e ms 
pr e s e nt e d i n th i s art i c le w ill h el p phys i ca l e ducators to 
further the goa l s of th ei r profess i on as stated i n th e content 
standards of th e Nat i ona l Assoc i at i on for Sport and Phys i- 
ca l Educat i on (NASPE, 2004). Th e find i ngs ar e part i cu l ar l y 
p e rt i n e ntto NASPE'sstandardstwo and s i x and th ei rapp li ca - 
t i on to stud e nts i n grad e s s i x through 12, who i ncr ea s i ng l y 
part i c i pat e i n phys i ca l educat i on programs that i nc l ud e 
comp e t i t i v e sports. Wh ile th e i nt e nt of standard two i sth e 
"fac ili tat i on of le arn e rs' ab ili ty to us e cogn i t i v e i nforma - 
t i on to und e rstand and enhance motor sk ill acqu i s i t i on 
and p e rformanc e '' (p. 12), th e i nt e nt of standard s i x i sth e 
"d e v el opm e nt of an awar e n e ss of th e i ntr i ns i c va l u e s and 
b e n e fits of part i c i pat i on i n phys i ca l act i v i ty that prov i des 
p e rsona l m ea n i ng" (p. 14). A l though s ee m i ng l y d i ff e r e nt, 
wh e n i tcomesto stud e nt exp e ctat i ons i n grad e s s i x through 
12, both standards e mphas i z e th e ab ili ty to r e cogn i z e and 
appr e c i at e sk ille d p e rformanc e (pp. 25, 48). 

The r e cogn i t i on and appr e c i at i on of sk ill ed p e rformanc e 
i n sport cont e sts n e c e ss a r il y i nc l ud e ch e r i sh i ng e xc elle nc e 
i n th e const i tut i v e sk ill s that d e fin e e ach sport. Wh e n 
exc ell ence b e com e s th ei r pr i mary conc e rn, stud e nts and 
sport commun i t ie s i n g e n e ra l d e v el op and e nact att i tud e s 
and pred i spos i t i ons that ar e conduc i v e to th e flour i sh i ng 
of th ei r sports. Wh e n th i s happ e ns, stud e nts b e com e what 
Torr e sand McLaugh li n (2003) ca lle d "m ea n i ngfu l r e so l ut i on 
s ee kers." Th e d i fference b e twe e n th e l atter and "outcom e 
s ee k e rs" i s that th e y "do not m e r el y hunt for favorab le 
r e su l ts r e gard le ss of ath le t i c m e r i t. Rath e r, th e y cons i d e r 
sport i ng contests as the s i tes i n wh i ch ath l et i c sup e r i or i ty 
i s d e t e rm i n e d through t e st i ng e xc elle nc e s" (p. 148). Th e 
i mp le m e ntat i on of e va l uat i on syst e ms that mor e just l y 
recogn i ze and reward ath le tes for the sk ill fu l d i sp l ay of 
e xc elle nc e i n th e who le comp le x i ty of th ei r sport i scondu - 
c i v e to NASPE's "phys i ca ll y e ducated person," who, among 
oth e r th i ngs, "D e monstrat e s und e rstand i ng of mov e m e nt 
conc e pts, pr i nc i p le s, strat e g ie s, and tact i cs as th e y app l y 
to th e le arn i ng and performanc e of phys i ca l act i v i t ie s" 
(NASPE, 2004, p. 11). 

Just eva l uat i on syst e ms va l u e such demonstrat i ons mor e 
than typ i ca l eli t e- sty le syst e ms. Wh ile th e l att e r ass e ss and 
reward p e rformanc e b a s e d on l y on outcom e , theform e r mor e 
appropr i at el y comp e nsat e cont e stants for th e cons i st e nt 
e x e cut i on of th ei r sport's const i tut i v e sk ill s and th e e x e m - 
p l ary off e ns i v e and d e f e ns i v e p e rformanc e s such e x e cut i on 
cr e at e s. Just e va l uat i on syst e msca ll forstud e ntsand ath le t e s 
to cu l t i vat e a de e per appr e c i at i on for exce ll enc e and sk ill 
mast e ry w i th i n th ei r sports. Th e r e for e , th e s e syst e ms ar e 
worthy of endors e ment by phys i ca l e ducators, coach e s, and 
adm i n i strators, s i nc e th e y mor e accurat el y r e pr e s e nt th e 
va l u e s e mphas i z e d w i th i n phys i ca l e ducat i on s e tt i ngs and 
i nterscho l ast i c ath l et i cs programs. I n short, i f th e s e prof e s - 
s i ona l s tru l y va l u e e xc elle nc e i n comp e t i t i v e sport, th e y 
shou l d i mp le m e nt fa i r e r eva l uat i on syst e msthat r e ward th e 
e xc el I e n c e d i sp I ay e d by stu d e n ts an d at h I e t e s mo r e accu rat el y 
and honor i t more substant i a ll y. 
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